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DOES IT PAY TO EDUCATE ?—I. 


The question is often asked with apparent sincerity, in seasons of ad- 
versity, when taxes are high and the future has nothing but the forebod- 
ing of evil, whether it will pay to continue our schools ; to educate the 
children who are soon to enter the broad arena of life to transact busi- 
ness for themselves, or whether it will not be better to stop the schools 
for a year or two, till the war is over and times improved. 

The cost of supporting schools is assigned as the reason for their dis- 
continuance. Those who thus reason, and by their influence seek to 
close the schools, and who also embarrass the prosperity of our higher 
institutions of learning, are not, they think the avowed enemies of edu- 
cation, and would indignantly spurn such a charge. They are often men 
who have received a liberal education themselves, and who pay much for 
the support of schools. They love education in theory ; they feel its 
influence, see its effects, admit its achievements, and would theorctically 
defend it with the zeal of an enthusiast ; but practically they would take 
the very course to paralyze its power. 

It will be our endeavor in the present article, to point out some of the 
blessings that have descended to us as individuals, and as a nation, 
through education ; and the calamities which often befall those deprived 
of it, and contrast the influence and usefulness of those individuals who 
are well educated with those who are not. 

History tells us that the early nations, long since inurned in the tomb 
of night, gave proof of mental vigor sufficient, to bless the race and 
transmit a rich legacy of moral and intellectual worth to descending times, 
had their education been rightly directed. The monumental ruins of 
Egypt; the muscular power of Roman conquest ; the vigorous and acute 
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intellect of ancient Greece, as it arose and shone upon the surrounding 
darkness, all afford evidence that if their education had been as pro- 
ductive of moral worth as it was of mental diseipline anid the develop- 
ment of muscle, the sun of their prosperity would not have blazed so 
comet like for a time, only to set in the night of ages. 

What but education has made Great Britain to differ from China, 
Germany from the South Sea Islands, or the American people from those of 
South Africa? “Tf,” says Sidney Smith, “ we measure the influence and 
usefulness of one man with another, or one community or State with 
another, we shall find that it is proportioned to their education.” Tow 
great the dissimilarity between the mind of an untutored savage and that 
of Sir Isaac Newton. Education alone made this difference, and it was 
this that raised Webster, the day laborer, to Webster, the statesman ; 

Surrirtt the blacksmith, to Burritt, the linguist ; Gifford, the orphan of 
charity, to Gifford the critic ; Milton the dull boy, to Milton the prince 
of epic poets ; Van Buren the cabbage pedlar, to Van Buren the presi- 
dent ; and Franklin the barefoot boy, to Franklin the pride of both con- 
tinents. 

If we would have an intelligent community, we must educate them. 
Tf we would maintain our republican form of government, and transmit 
it to posterity unsullied, we must educate the people. If the world is 
ever renovated and governments disesthralled of tyrants, it must be done 
by education. That which has brought so great a calamity upon our 
country, has been the want of a correct education, and wherever disunion 
and its attendant crimes have been most rampant, there has education 
been most neglected. We must pay for school-houses or prisons ; edu- 
cation or crime. This has been the experience of every age and nation ; 
an exception to the rule is nowhere found. To educate the few, and 
neglect the mass, would be like the sun shining only on favored spots of 
our earth. 

Ilistory will ever point with pride to the Puritan Fathers, who valued 
education more than all else except their religion; who, because they 
could not conform to the State Church, were driven into exile, and there, 
more than three thousand miles away from their native home, on New 
England's rocky shore, they established what the world had long needed. 
After acknowledging the equal rights of men to the soil, and the free ex- 
ercise of conscience, their first work was to provide for schools and in- 
stitutions of learning ; and every family and every district school was 
required to possess a Bible, and the law punished those who refused to 
educate their children or provide for the education of others. With 
sleepless viligance did they watch over their educational interests, for up- 
on them mainly depended their prosperity ; and witha united public senti- 
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ment, the children of the Plymouth Colony were trained for self. govern - 
ment, and to become the parents of a free Republic. In their School 
System especially was laid the foundation of a great nation, whose moral 
and religious influence and intellectual culture, will extend far down the 
vista of ages. And who, that has watched the rapid growth and pros- 
perity of our country over others, can doubt that it is due to education ; 
or that the universal extension of our educational institutions—Colleges, 
Academies, and Common Schools, is the only means of reconciling our 
past prosperity, with the free enjoyment of civil and religious liberty ? 
No law or legislation can preserve us as we have been, a great and free 
nation, but the law of public sentiment ; and how can that be properly 
formed or preserved, but by education ;—teaching the rising generation 





by legislation, the written Jaw, and by schools the unwritten law, of in- 
dividual duty. Our schools must be kept up or we are undone. They 
must move onward, with a flowing emigration and with the increase of 
population, and pour the intellectual waters of salvation in every town, 
and village, and hamlet of our land ; without which we cannot be saved 
as a nation, but shall, as we are now doing, turn upon ourselves with in- 
furiated energies, and pour out our life-blood by self inflicted wounds. 

It is a psychological principle of our being, to value most what costs 
us the greatest sacrifice in getting, and seldom is anything much prized 
no matter what its intrinsic worth may be—that costs us nothing to ob- 
tain. 

“Tf little sacri 
Man’s progres 


fice, little are our gains, 
is according to his pains.”’ 







“‘ Superior intelligence,” says Burknap, ‘is becoming every year, more 
necessary for the successful conduct of the most ordinary pursuits ;” 
and Channing remarks that ‘it is mind, which does the work of the 
world ;”’ and, that ‘a man in proportion as he is intelligent, makes a 
given force accomplish a greater task ; for he makes skill take the place 
of muscles.” It has been computed that the mind of Engiand, through 
mechanical power, accomplishes more labor than could be done by the 
muscular power of the whole human race. And, “it is knowledge,” 
says Dr. William Anderson, “that makes man useful as well as influen- 
ential,” [10 BE CONTINUED. } 

Burlington, 1862. L. BENeEpIct. 
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Ler virtue and innocence always accompany your recreations ; for un- 
lawful pleasures, though agreeable for a moment, are too often attended 
with bad consequences, and instead of relaxing the mind, plunge us into 
an abyss of trouble and vexation. 
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TEACHING A PROFESSION. 


Do the duties devolving on the teacher require that he should possess 
the qualifications necessary to entitle his occupation to the distinctive 
appellation of a “learned profession?” We unhesitatingly affirm that 
they do. First, his intellectual attainments must be respectable, if he 
would give valuable instruction. If his acquirements are limited, his 
teaching must necessarily be so. We seriously doubt whether a teacher 
whose knowledge is confined to the text-books commonly used in our 
public schools can teach them thoroughly. The more he knows of rhetoric, 
and the more varied his reading, the better can he teach reading and 
grammar. 

To teach successfully arithmetic, even as far as it is now carried in 
our most common text books on the subject, pre-supposes a knowledge 
of both geometry and algebra ; and to make even geography interesting, 
the teacher should have some knowledge of zoology, botany, and general 
history. Indeed, the more varied his knowledge, other things being 
equal, the more successful will he be as a teacher. But notwithstanding 
his literary attainments may be sufficient, he will yet fail, utterly fail in 
the school room unless he possess that professional knowledge, that 
knowledge of his business which enables him to see its aim, and object, 
and that professional skill which distinguishes it from every other occu- 
pation. 

Whilst the number is now comparatively small who deny that a teach- 
er’s knowledge should be extensive and varied, there are yet many who 
practically affirm that special preparation, if not wholly unnecessary, is 
at least not essential. Many believe, that no system of pedagogics, 
however beautiful in theory, can be practically applied, on the ground 
that no two children are exactly alike, and that there must be as many 
systems as there are children. Here indeed the battle rages most fiercely 
between the enemies and friends of the profession. On these grounds 
have the former endeavored to fortify themselves and are making a last 
desperate stand against the onward march to an honorable position of 
this most essential calling in a well organized community ; and therefore 
against this point should be directed the united efforts of the great army 
of teachers and the friends of popular instruction. I will not attempt 
to conceal the fact, that here is, as yet, our weakest point, and although 
that point may be strengthened and rendered impregnable, from the very 
nature of the case the task is not easy. 

The mind of man is exceedingly subtle. It is not always that we can 
trace the secret springs of thought. The teacher frequently cannot as- 
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certain by what process a pupil arrives at aconclusion. To add to the 
difficulties, different pupils resort to different expedients, to enable them 
to grasp anew truth. Nor is the teacher more at loss for a panacea in 
instructing, than in governing his pupils. Indeed, in the governmental 
department the task is greater, since he has frequently to operate at great 
disadvantage, lacking, as he generally will, the assent and co-operation 
of the child. Frequently he will from design attempt to conceal his real 
thoughts, and will mislead his instructor, in proportion as the deception 
is more or less adroitly practised. Whilst candor compels us to say this 
much against the possibility of ever reducing pedagogies to a science, we 
feel it our duty to state a few of the points held by those who maintain 
the affirmative of the question. 

It is m:intained that man is an intellectual being ; that he has certain 
mental faculties, such as conception, memory and reason ; that he is en- 
dowed with the senses of seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling and feeling, 
through which he receives sensations from the external world, and per- 
ception by which he discerns the causes of those sensations ; that he is 
in possession of certain moral and selfish sentiments such as hope, fear, 
self-esteem, veneration, and love of approtation. As children then nearly 
all possess the same mental and moral faculties, which differ not in kind 
but only in degree, it is evident that the same general plan of instruce- 
tion and government may be pursued in all cases, modification being need- 
ed only in the minor details. 

To illustrate: Since children have the senses before mentioned, to- 
gether with reason, memory, &e., the teacher can appeal to those in every 
case. If he should discover that any of these is defective. he, of course, 
must rely mainly on those that are more perfect. Yet, in every instance, 
may he use the same appliances to stimulate and develop the same powers. 
Nor need more difficulty arise in adopting a system for governing than 
instructing a school. A conscience, an innate sense of right and wrong, 
is implanted in the breast of every child. The principle that prompts to 
reciprocal affection isthere. Self-esteem is there ; love of approbation is 
there, as the last resort ; and the teacher, when an unknown child enters 
the school room, feels confident that it possesses all those in a greater or 
less degrre. Is it possible, then for the teacher to lay down a general 
plan for the government of his school? Is it possible for him to adopt 
such a sys'em, based on a knowledge of the above mentioned facts, as 
need not be departed from in any of its essential points? We think it 
is. To hold the contrary view, seems to require the admission, that the 
mental and moral powers of different men are different in kind as well as 
in degree ; that in reality, reason in one man is not reason in another ; 
memory in one is not memory in another, and the sense of secing in one 
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is perhaps that of hearing, tasting or smelling in another, if not some 
new sense not yet defined. 

Whilst we thus claim that it is possible to reduce teaching to a science, 
we are forced to admit that there still remains much to be done, in order 
to give to the profession a proper degree of public confidence, without 
which the mere empty title of learned profession will be of no conceiv- 
able value to any one. Unless the public, whose sentiment is all power- 
ful, practically acknowledge, that the teacher should possess good literary 
and scientific attainments that in addition thereto he must have special 
preparation in order to render him successful in his calling, unless they 
admit this, and all this, vain, vain will be our efforts to elevate the pro- 
fession to its | roper rank. 

To effect so desirable an object, a comprehensive system of pedagogics 
must first be adopted. ‘This system must be based on the philosophy of 
the human mind, just as the science of medicine is based on the science 
of the human body. 

In ord2r to give such a system truth and character, it should emanate 
from a council of the most profound philosophers and intelligent educa- 
tors. It should at least be approved of and confidently recommended by 
them. For we may rest assured that so long as educators and teachers 
disagree among themselves, their theories will not be much respected by 
the public. So long as each College and Normal School holds and pro- 
mulgates a system of its own, and each teacher has a system of his own, 
no real progress can be made towards elevating the standard of the call- 
ing to that point we so much desire. 

In the great work of elevating the teacher’s profession to its proper 
place, the Normal Schools must take the lead. They are the Medical 
Colleges of the profession. In them, the human mind is dissected, and 
all its parts and their properties and uses explained. Let them seek 
zealously after truth and endeavor to harmonize their systems and blend 
them into one. ‘They must be the great expounders of the human in- 
tellect. They are the fountains from which the profession must receive 
its water of life, They are the architects that must mould and fashion 
the teacher and prepare him fully for his duty. May they realize the 
magnitude of their work and go forth with willing hands and pare, de- 
voted hearts. 

On the teacher devolves the duty of practically applying the systems 
and theories of the schools. In his hands must ever remain the fate of 
his profession. It is for him to lift it aloft, and place it were nature in- 
tended it to be, high among the most honored callings of man, even hard 
by the divine commission, or to trail it dishonored in the dust. As he 
loves his profession, or has any regard for its character, let him never 
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give utterance to the idea that one teacher will fail when applying a sys- 
tem which had proved itself successful in the hands of another, on the 
ground that the system did not suit his nature, and that with some other 
system he could have been successful. Nothing will compel the public 
to underrate our calling more than such an acknowledgment as this from 
a teacher. They will at once believe that our systems are legion, and 
finally conclude that we have nothing worthy of confidence or support. 

Such a declaration moreover is not true and cannot be maintained. 
The more the teacher studies nature and investigates her laws, the more 
he turns his attention to the metaphysical world and considers the work- 
ing of the human mind, the more will he be convinced of the harmony 
that pervades the whole universe, and the fact that like causes produce 
like effects everywhere. 

There is another c'ass whose position requires a passing remark on 
this occasion. I refer to the people at large. They are the arbiters of 
our fate as teachers. They are those to whom we must submit our in- 
fant profession for adoption or rejection. And they are the ones who 
most of all are interested in its fate. They have, in days that are gone, 
sat in judgment and elevated worthy occupations to high and honorable 
position. Nor have they ever refused to do this, when two points were 
clearly proven : first, that the calling was good and truthful in itself ; 
and second, that the happiness and prosperity of the human race de- 
manded its promotion.—S. G. Born, in the lowa Instructor. 





DAILY PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. 


Although vast improvement has been made within the last few years in 
our common schools, yet we all agree that there is still much room for 
their further advancement ; that there are yet many obstacles to the 
complete success of our noble Common School System. Many are the 
hours which have been spent in theorizing upon the obstacles, their 
causes and their remedies ; and, in our opinion, teachers have in many 
cases, been too free in attributing the causes to the indifference and ne- 
glect of others. It is evident that advancement or improvement in any 
particular, must be led by one individual or a body of individuals. In the 
improvement of common school education, whose duty is it to take the 
lead? The Teacher’s? If not, whose duty is it? Should teachers, 
en masse, instead of only a few, make the advance and continue earnestly 
to strive and labor until they have removed all the obstacles which lie in 
their path ; should they make themselves as nearly as possible truly 
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worthy of their noble vocation, they would find directors, parents and 
friends, as a general thing, actively seconding their efforts, and many 
present complaints gradually dying away. 

One of the greatest hindrances to the success of the labors of very 
many teachers is a neglect to make daily preparation for their classes. 
Normal Schools, Teachers’ Institutes and Associations are different chan- 
nels through which the teacher, may seek improvement ; but, best of all, 
he has a few hours each day to devote, if he will, to enlarging the field 
of his knowledge and improving the discipline of his mind. A portion 
of this time cannot be spent to better advantage than in making special 
preparation for the coming recitations of his respective classes. The 
greatest drawback to the life of a school and the advancement of its 
members, is its dull and uninteresting recitations ; and how often has 
the cause of such been attributed wholly to the pupils, when, had the 
teacher made a proper search for it, no insignificant portion would have 
been found nearer home! We have said that the greatest drawback to 
the life of a school and the advancement of its members, is dull and un- 
interesting recitations ; to this we add that the principal cause of this 
obstacle is, the teacher's neglect to make special preparation for the reci- 
tation himself. How can we expect a class to be lively, interested and 
persevering, when the teacher is dull, dry, perhaps under the necessity 
of making constant reference to the text-book during the recitations, and 
without a previously selected store of explanations and illustrations for 
the more difficult and important points? If there is any teacher who is 
in the habit of thus coming before his classes, let him give daily prepar- 
ation a trial at least ; let him have everything relating to the recitations 
at his tongue’s end, and he will not be long in noticing the happy effects 
which such a course will have on the classes, and consequently, on the 
school ; he will soon experience an increase of life, interest and anima- 
tion among the scholars, and their greater respec’ and obedience toward 
him. As the teacher is, so are his classes. 

A neglect to make daily preparation, has been the principal cause of 
the total discouragement of many who have undertaken to teach. 

Perhaps it would be well to remark, that we should, after having made 
ourselves thoroughly conversant with the recitation, be careful not to do 
too much of the reciting ourselves. 

The teacher should not be satisfied with mastering one text-book on a 
particular subject ; he should also seek the opinions of others and compare 
them with his own views and experience. He will thus enlarge his sphere 
of thought, and have at command a more abundant supply with which to 
meet the wants of his classes. 

Some teachers may say they are far in advance of their classes, or, 
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that they need not make special preparations for the different recitations. 
Such reasons we think are not sufficient. The memory needs to be 
quickened. Each review of any subject cannot fail to give one a more 
correct and thorough understanding of it. Since we cannot become pers 
fect in any thing, there is still room for further improvement in any branch 
we are attempting to teach, and the more thought we bestow upon it, the 
better do we comprehend it ; and, consequently, we gain greater com- 
mand of the key, by which we may unlock its mysteries to others. —Lewis- 
town (Pa.) Gazette, 





THE ALPHABET IN DRAWING LESSONS. 


[These lessons should be preceded by repeated lessons on the black- 
board and on the slates in drawing various lines, as perpendicular, | ; 
horizontal, — ; parallel || = ; oblique \\//; curved, ) ( ~ ~; cir- 
cles, © ; various angles, VA >< L 1;—and others which we have no 
type to represent. The lines should also be drawn in various directions 
—from top to bottom—from bottom to top—from left to right—from 
right to left, ete. and all both single and double—V {\, L 7, &e. 

Pupils who have thoroughly practiced the pa lessons, are pre- 
pared to learn the alphabet by means of drawing. Those of the class, 
who know it already, may also profitably engage in the same exercises. 

The letters may be the more easily taught by this method, because 
they are com; osed of the lines which the children have learned to draw. 

By actually drawing and naming the parts of a letter, its form and 
name, as a whole, may be easily impressed on the memory. 

In this manner the learning of the alphabet, instead of being a spirit- 
less task as it has too often proved, is exceedingly attractive to the child 
and becomes a valuable in cultivating the sense of sight. 

In the following lessons the capital letters are so arranged as models, 
that the pupil begins with the letter which is simplest in form, and 
gradually progresses to the more difficult. This order is the same as 
that of the previous drawing lessons. 

Thus, |], being composed of perpendicular lines, constitutes the first 
lesson. 

7 © ME being composed of perpendicular lines, constitute the 
next lessons. 

wN MY ZAWV W %, being composed of perpedicular, horizontal, 
and oblique lines and pag angles, come next in order. 

SCGPBDUIRN ODS, being composed mainly of curves, come 
last in per and tte the lessons on capitals.— Welch’s Object Les~ 
sons. 
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HOW TO TEACH READING. 


The amount of space gone over during the lesson was limited—usually 
not more than three or four verses—but each sentence was read well be- 
fore passing to the next. In these drills, we we were pleased to see so 
commendable au effort to “ take the ‘Aought out of its verbal husk” and 
plant it in the mind of the scholar. ‘To this end questions were asked 
on the passage ; the unfamiliar words were explained ; another scholar 
was asked to read it ; a question revealed the error ; the teacher read it; 
another scholar made an effort; than the whole class in concert, then 
another scholar, ete. The senseless monotony of permitting scholars to 
read the same verse, one after another, around the class, [different verses 
is still worse] without drill or questions, was avoided. Each scholar 
read with a distinct aim, and this was not so much to imitate the utter- 
ance of the teacher as to express the sense of the passage. Concert 
reading is used only to a limited extent. There was very little hesitancy 
or blundering on words. The ability to call every word at sight is made 
a prerequisite to the reading exercise.—Leport of Clevelund (Ohio) 
Schools. 





HOW TO KEEP UP THE INTEREST IN READING. 


The reading exercise, which is often a lifeless repetition of what has 
been read many times before, may be made full of interest. A little 
monthly periodical, entitled Zhe Student and Schoolmate, is extensively 
used as a school-reader. It is full of instruction and amusement, and 
children are delighted with it. Suppose a class subscribe for it, let all 
the numbers be kept through the month, in the hands of the teacher. 
Before reading, each member of the class is required to study carefully 
the article selected for the lesson, and, by the use of a dictionary, ascer- 
tain the meaning of every word not fully comprehended. No pupil 
should read a new piece, until he can properly read, spell, and define any 
word in the old lesson.—N. 1. Journal of Education. 


The best thing to be done when evi! comes upon us, is not lamenta- 
tion, but action ; not to sit and suffer, but to rise and seck the remedy. 


The difference between one boy and another is not so much in talent as 
in energy.—Dr, Arnold, 
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VOCAL CULTURE. 


In nothing are our schools more deficient than in cultivating the voice. 
I dropped into Mr. Allen’s school in your city the other day, and heard, 
or rather half heard—a recitation in Grammar. The voices of most of 
the pupils were miserable. Perhaps they were a little timid, as several 
visitors were in; but this should make no difference. The fault was 
not in their present teacher, but in their training under former teachers. 

The remedy lies in careful attention to the development of the voice 
in the primary classes, and all the way through school. Frequent exer- 
cises on the “ sounds of the letters ;” analyzing words into their vocal 
elements ; diligent practice on words of difficult enunciation ; reading 
occasionally in concert ; an energetic, life-like recitation of sentences and 
of paragraphs, at the time of the reading lesson, the book being closed ; 
short spirited declamations and recitations once or twice a week ; these 
are among the means that will tend to develop the voice. Sometimes 
the dilliculty proceeds from sheer laziness and want of interest, for at the 
next recess the voiceless sleepy heads suddenly recover the use of their 
lungs. In this case we commend the “waking up”’ process. But you 
wish short articles, Mr. Editor, and therefore I’ll stop. —T. 


So 
LESSONS ON COLORS. 


[The writer of the following recommends that the teacher first use cards 
of diiferent colors with their several shades, and tells how to prepare 
them. But as these means are not readily available, to the majority of 
teachers, we quote his remarks about forming a “cabinet of natural 
colors :”’ | 

The teacher may easily gather a cabinet of natural colors for the in- 
struction of his pupils. With a little diligence he can collect a varicty 
of plants and minerals which will illustrate beautifully the colors in all 
their hues and shades, 

If it be summer, a great many attractive lessons on colors may be given 
with such flowers as are easily obtained. 

The wild flowers furnish countless varieties of red, blue, purple, and 
yellow. Let the pupils be induced to find these for the teacher, some 
being told to bring red flowers, others blue, and others yellow. Occa- 
sionally the teacher should form parties to search for flowers in the 
woods. Itis by such means that a good taste and a love of beautiful 
objects are early formed. The children should be taught to name the 
different colors presented. 
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Then the leaves of trees and the various grasses may serve for inter- 
esting lessons on the varieties of green. ‘These may be arranged so as 
to present to the eye all the grades of green that can be found in plants. 

In giving lessons with these objects also, pupils may be taught to dis- 
tinguish by name the different leaves and grasses which are presented to 
their notice. 

In the autumn and winter, quite a large number of shades of brown 
and yellow may be found in the dead leaves. 

Numerous examples of green, yellow, red, and russet may be pleasantly 
shown in the fruits of autumn. 

At all seasons, the kinds of bark from different trees will supply speci- 
men varieties of neutral colors, especially brownsand grays. The pieces 
of bark may be cut into rough squares, two inches across and fast- 
ened in columns with small nails. 

In the different kinds of wood, also, will be found attractive samples 
of wood colors. The oaks, red, white, and black ; the yellow and white 
pines ; the maple, hickory, black-walnut, butternut, cherry, and a host 
of other trees will furnish beautiful specimens for the teacher’s cabinet. 

The pieces of wood may be cut into blocks half an inch thick and two 
inches square, so that they can be fastened with nails side by side.— 
Teach the children the names of the different samples. 

Fragments of rock and the common stones which one fiads by the road 
side and in the fields, may likewise be made available in this cabinct. 
Limestone, granite, slate, and many other rocks exhibit a large range of 
grays, browns, etc. Even if the teacher cannot classify the rocks referred 
to, he will find them valuable aids in teaching children to distivguish 
colors. 

In using the above objects for the purpose above named, the teacher 
will find it often difficult and sometimes impossible to give exact names 
to the colors which they present, ‘Tho hues and shades of nature are 
innumerable, while the words used to designate them are very limited, 
and, in many cases, not very exact. But by careful attention the teacher 
will, in nearly all cases, find terms as correct as the language affords 
He will find moreover, that his own discrimination in colors is greatly 
improved by these efforts. — Welch’s Object Lessons. 


——__ +4 ——. 


The line which divides some Christians from the world is truly a math- 
ematical line—without breadth or thickness. 


A good conscience and censure are better than a bad conscience and 
flattery. 
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FIRST LESSONS IN MAP DRAWING. 


I am now going to make a drawing or map of this room on the black- 
board, and I wish you to tell me where to place the marks by which I 
represent the different objects. First tell me in what direction your 
faces are. ‘Toward the north.” Which way is your right hand? Which 

your left hand ? 
ere are some important facts to be remembered when we draw a map 
any thing. The marks representing the north part, side, or end of the 
oject must be placed at the top of the blackboard cr slate, and those 
representing the south part at the bottom of the board ; those represent- 
ing the east and west portions at the right and left sides of the slate or 
blackbeard. 

What part of this room shall I represent at the top of the blackboard ? 
‘The north end.” [The teacher draws a line near the top of the board. ] 
Now where must I make a line to represent the southend? “At the 
bottom of the board.” [The teacher draws it. ] 

Which side of you is toward the east? ‘My right side.” Very 
good ; where must I draw the line to represent the east side of the room? 
“On the right side of the board.” 

What have I now formed on the board? ‘“ Two right angles.” How 
many lines have I drawn? ‘“ Three.” 

On which side of you is the west side of the room? ‘On my left 
side.” On which side of the board must I draw the line to represent 
the west side of the room? ‘On the left side.” 

“Tlow many angles have Imade now? ‘Four.’ What kind of angles 
do we call them? ‘Right angles.” Does this drawing represent a 
square? “No.” Why not?” Because its sides are not equal.” — 
What is its form? “That of a parallelogram.” Can you describe a 
parallelogram? ‘“ A parallelogram is a figure of four sides, having more 
length than breadth, whose opposite sides are equal and parallel to each 
other,”’ Which way is the room longest ?— Calkin’s Object Lessons. 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. 





After each recitation in arithmetic, require the class to perform the 
mental operations which may be thus indicated : 


The teacher stands in front of the class, and says: 

Take (any number, as) 4; multiply by 4, add 9; subtract 7; divide 
by 2; add 16; square root? 

The class raise their hand if prepared to answer. ‘The teacher calls 
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upon some one for the result, which, if given incorrectly, may be recti- 
fied by other members of the class. Any mistake in the teacher is un- 
pardonable. 

Upon this general plan the teacher proceeds, always varying the num- 
bers, each time he “leads off ;” thus avoiding any beaten path. 

The object of this exercise is to create a facility of thought, and henee, 
the more rapidly it is performed, the better. Some cere, however, should 
be had, not to go too fast with beginners ; but in a short time, though 
the teacher think with electric speed, yet when the result is called for, 
he will see bright eyes and raised hands, and hear a ready answer. 

Another exercise, having the sae object in view, will create interest 
with young pupils when well classified: 

Cause the whole class to rise, and turn their baeks to the board. The 
teacher having written several similar columns of figures to be operated 
upon, presents cach pupil with a piece of chalk, and sets them all at 
work, simultaneously. Those who are quickest and most accurate carry 
off the palm. 

Should we not, as teachers, while conscious that ‘there is no royal 
road to Geometry,”’ endeavor to make the pathway as inviting as possible? 
The plodding tyro finds many thorns and few roses. Let us show him 
that although “much study is a weariness of the flesh,” yet, there may 
after all be a little fun in it. a Wek’. 

Trempealeau Co., Wis. 





HOW TO GOVERN. 


I want very much to know whether a s:hool can be governed without 
physical means. Solitary confinement has been recommended, and I be- 
lieve it would be beneficial, but this would require more time and facility 
than are found in the schocl-room. A teacher would have to remain long 
after school hours, and perhaps not even then would he or she bring the 
obstinate pupil to repentance end submission. I think a struggle with 
a great boy who will not be either led or driven, who kicks and strikes 
and uses all his strength in efforts to subdue his teacher, leaves no time 
to think about moral means ; the rod seems to be the only peacemaker. 
Soft words sound rather insipid at such times. Yet some argue that 
even here violence is not necessary. I will acknowledge my error if 
the person inclined will take charge of the unruly member and win him 
to obedience by gentle means. I will never more resort to the rod, for it 
is sufficiently repugnant already. But the whole trouble lies in the home 


training. Listen fora moment. Little Sailie runs off to play in the 
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street. Mother goes out and sces her on top of the opposite fence, pelt- 
ing defenceless dogs with stones. ‘Come here, Sallie.” “I won't.” 
“Come to Ma.” “Don’t want to.” ‘ Come and get some sugar.” This 
last persuasion has some influence, and Sallie comes home, but obedience 
lasts only while the saccharine bribe retains its charm. Then, if Johnny 
does not mind at the fourth or fifth bidding Mamma threatens to “ knock 
his head off,’ but he knows very well that his mother is not such a bar- 
barian as to do it, and so goes on with his play, and if she tells him she 
will spank him or tell his father, he is equally careless for she never keeps 
her word. 

I am indignant when a parent so neglects his part of the work, and 
expects a stranger to do what he cannot or will not, or has not taken the 
trouble to do. We do expect to teach morals as well as spelling, but we 
also expect to find our subjects somewhat prepared to receive them. — 
If I had sufficient infiuenee, I would inflict a penalty on all who thus 
mislead and destroy a child’s disposition and allow it to grow up and as- 
sociate with the world with these ungoverned and ungovernable notions. 
Must the teacher have the task when a word from the mother would re- 
claim the wavering little heart? This matter of quelling insub- 
ordination quite takes the romance (if there ever was any) out of 
teaching. It is downright hard work, and must continue so to be until 
parents are willing to spend a little more time in watching their treasures’ 
proclivities and encouraging the beautiful at that first and all-powerful 
school-room—their own jfireside.—II. C., in the Ohio Ed. Monthly. 





HOW TO EMPLOY THE LITTLE SCHOLARS, 


Teachers are often troubled to find suitable employment for the infant 
portion of their schools. People are beginning to believe that children 
under six years of age, can best be instructed at home. Many, however, 
continue to send such little ones to school,—“ it is so much trouble to 


? 


teach them,” ‘so convenient to feel that they are taken care of.’ If 
they come, let us take care of them. When the weather will admit of it 
they can, for the greater part of the time, employ themselves to the best 
advantage under a shade tree ; but when obliged to confine them within 
doors, we should contrive to make their imprisonment as agreeable as 
possible. A slate and pencil, with small drawing cards or figures on the 
blackboard for them to imitate, answer a very good purpose. At all 
events, we must keep them busied, or they will give us plenty of busi- 
ness.—V. H. Journal of Education. 


Those who lack a good natural character may be sure they cannot long 
sustain, without detection, an artificial one, 
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HOW TO MAKE SCHOOL ATTRACTIVE. 


The faithful teacher makes the dullest studies interesting. Tis heart 
isin the work. Every item of foreign news, amusing anecdote appli- 
cable to certain lessons, ancient and modern history, are carefully trea- 
sured to give variety and life to recitations. Singing at the close of 
school inspires a kindly social feeling, and drowns the cares and vexa- 
tions of the day. If music is taught in school, let the instruction be 
given at some fixed other hour. Then, at night, join in some favorite 
tune, and let all sing as well as they can. Even the little lisper will 
soon catch the sounds, if he don’t the language. Those unfortunate 
teachers who cannot sing need not despair, for they may have scholars 
who can. So, let all our schools be singing-schools. We should not 
whol'y disregard the amusements of our pupils. An occasional pic-nic, 
enjoyed with other schools, a pleasure excursion on a fine holiday, a 
meeting with them on a clear evening to point out the planets and con- 
stellations,—all throw a golden tinge over school days, and make im- 
pressions as enduring as the mind.—/b. 





ORAL TEACHING TRUE TEACHING. 


Oral instruction is a means which should prevail far more extensively 
than at present. The teacher’s eye, the teacher’s voice, hold and sway 
the pupils, precisely as the orator’s eye and voice hold and sway his au- 
dience. When the instructor meets the scholar’s eye and talks to him, 
living power passes over the child. But a book is dead ; and deadest of 
all to children. A real teacher needs no book. A real teacher cares 
very little which geography or which arithmetic his class uses. Es- 
pecially with the younger classes, the common method should be exactly 
reversed, and instead of getting their knowledge out of the book—or 
trying to—and being helped (perhaps) by the teacher, the children should 
receive their knowledge from the teacher, while the book should be en- 
tirely subordinate. Thus only can the teacher fulfill his office ; and if 
this be called laborious and exhausting, we answer, It is right, however! 
—New York Independent. 





MORE METHOD WANTED. 


And in order to enable the teacher to do this, we very exceedingly need 
a system of methodology ; a system which shall furnish the teacher with 
correct knowledge how to teach ; what, for instance, shall be his very 
first question to beginners in arithmetic ; what their answer might pro- 
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bably be ; what second question might follow ; and so on. Not as an 
invariable set of catechisms, but as an instance of the right sort of 
conversation. And this instruction for the teacher should in the same 
spirit, but with the proper variations, cover the ground of the whole 
course he is to teach, and more too—just as company officers are com- 
manded to be taught not only company drill but battalion drill also. Our 
schools for instructing teachers are advancing in this department ; but it 
is still their greatest want, and they are extremely deficient init. Asa 
rule, the instruction given to teachers in this country is almost entirely 
in knowledge, not in the mode of communicating it. A startling error ; 
for it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that it is less important how 
much the teacher knows, than how well he knows how to teach it.—J0. 





TEACHERS’ MANUALS. 


As one important aid in their duties, there should be prepared a manual 
or manuals for teachers. A set of proper books of methods for teachers, 
even a very moderately good one, would do more to improve the quality 
of instruction in our schools, and to inspire them with healthy intellectual 
life, than a whole deluge of absolutely perfect school-books. It is very 
true that the editions would be smaller, and the inducements to publish- 
ers to undertake them or to introduce them would be less, than for school- 
books. Indeed, the use of such manuals would tend directly to injure 
the market for school-books, by rendering the teacher more independent 
of books, their defects and differences. But that is not a question which 
concerns the friends of schools.—Jd. 





EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


These constitute a distinct class of periodicals, and have attracted far 
less attention and patronage than their merits would justify. They have 
been established entirely for the benefit of the teacher’s profession and 
the improvement of schools and education. They are mostly the organs 
of the teachers’ associations of their respective states, and in sume cases 
(as they should be always) the official organs of the state school super- 
intendents. In this latter capacity, they can be of great service in pub- 
lishing the current school laws, decisions under them, and other informa- 
tion relating to the school departments of the state governments. The 
matter of these journals is almost exclusively contributed by teachers, 
and consists of theoretical or didatic essays, seldom of much value; ed- 
ucational addresses, often very well written, with sometimes detailed ex- 
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positions of successful methods of discipline or instruction, which are 
very valuable indeed, and should be multiplied as much as much as pos- 
sible. 

These monthlies, like the other educational literature of the day, very 
distinctly exhibit realist tendencies. Articles on “ object-lessons,” or 
on practices similar in principle, such as modes of teaching geography, 
arithmetic, etce., by means of visible illustrations and demonstrations, are 
perhaps the most noticeable feature of their contents. In current informa- 
tion as to the progress of schools and education in their respective states, 
they are not by any means as full as desirable. But such information is 
difficult to procure.—J6. 

[The foregoing slips from a widely circulated and influential Journal 
are evidently from the pen of one who has thoroughly and wisely sur- 
veyed the educational field, and are well worth consideration. The re- 
marks in the last extract, in regard to Educational Journals, are we 
think just, and we have been disposed for sometime past to take the same 


view. | 





MORALS OF THE SCHOOL. 


The public school should inculcate upon all its attendants, such moral 
lessons as will be bright lights through the various paths of life; teach- 
ing the dignity and sacredness of humanity—the imperative demands of 
justice between man and his fellows—the real character of liberty, and 
unselfish zeal with which it should be maintained and guaranteed to all 
—the courtesies and kindness which gladden and embellish social inter- 
course—the trustful reverence for God and habitual, cheerful obedience 
to His commandments, which enable men to receive with humble grate- 
fulness the joys, and to bear with unmurmuring patience the trials of 
life, and which fit them for the destiny that awaits them when the joys 
and trials of life shall have forever passed away.—Teacher & Pupils’ 
Friend, 





SELF CONCEIT AND FAITH. 


The ancient perpetual truths prove, at each fresh enunciation, not 
only surprising, but incredible. The reason is, that they overfill the 
vessels of men’s credence. If you pour the Atlantic Ocean into a pint 
basin, what can the basin do but refuse to contain it, and so spill it over? 
Universal truths are as spacious and profound as the universe itself ; and 
for the cerebral capacity of most of us the universe is really somewhat 
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large! But as the major numbers of mankind are too little self-reverent 
to dispense with the services of self-conceit, they like to think them- 
selves equal, and very easily equal, to any truth, and habitually assume 
their extempore, off hand notion of its significance as a perfect measure 
of the fact. As if a man hollowed his hand, and, dipping it full out of 
Lake Superior, said ‘‘ Lake Superior just fills my hand!” To how many 
are the words God, Lvve, Immortality just such complacent handfuls! 
—Atlantic Monthly. 
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SCHOOL REPORTS. 


The matter of Reports has been quite fully discussed in the Journal, but it 
may not be amiss to state briefly the system. District Clerks will report to 
Town Clerks instead of to Town Superintendents as heretofore. For Joint Dis- 
tricts smailer blanks have been issued. To each Town Clerk of Towns repre- 
sented in the Joint District the small blank must be seat. The number of chil- 
dren reported upon each small blank must be the children residing in that part 
of the Joint District found in the town to whose Clerk the blank is sent. In ad- 
dition to the small blanks one large blank must be filled and sent to the Clerk of 
the Town in which the School House is situated, omitting from this Report the 
items relating to childrea—the three first items. 

The Reports of District Clerks must be in the hands of Town Clerks on or be- 
fore the 10th of September. 

Town Clerks will report to County Superintendents on or before the 25th of 
September. It is the duty of Town Clerks to see to it that District Clerks’ Re. 
ports are properly made and in due time. 

County Superintendents must make their Reports to the State Superintendent 
on or before the 10th of October. 

The attention of District Clerks is called to Sections 30, 88 and 92 of School 
Code, 1859. 

Town Clerks will be governed by the Law formerly governing Town Superin- 
tendents. See Sectious 46 and 89, Code of 1859, and Chapter 179, General 
Laws of 1861. 

J. L. PICKARD, 
State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
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Solution of Problem 44.—We find bi | 
the area of the triangle according to ra Ng 
the well known geometrical principle, Pd 5 
18414415 _ 42 _9), 21~13=8 a *, 
3 


—_——— \ 


2 2 / Me 
2—M=7 0 / " 


21—15=6 A’ oo 
¥21x8x7x6 = 7056 = 84. From this we find the perpendicular 
BG=11.2 by dividing 4 the base AC (74) into the area (84). Also GC 
= 7 14°—11.2?= 71.96—125.44 = 770.56 =8.4. Now the area of 
Boqg—B& xGC_ 11.2x8.4 

2 D} 


“= 


base GC must be shorter and also its perpendicular. Let x be the 











= 47.04 which is 5.04 too many .*. the 





point such that Ee 42 or } the triangle ABC. I should mention 


to draw ox parallel to BG. Now we know that similar triangles are to 
one another in the duplicate ratio of their homologous sides .-. BGC : 
oxC :: BG? : ox’, or 47.04 : 42::11.2? : 112 the square root of which is 
10.583 + =ox, or the required perpendicular. In the same manner we 
find Cx=7.947+, which satisfies the conditions of the question or nearly 
80. Joun FetuHerston. 


Solution of Problem 45.—The stump, the part broken off and the dis- 
tance from where the top strikes to the base of the stump form a right 
angles triangle, the base of which is 80 and the sum of the hypotenuse 
and perpendicular is 200. Now, since the square of the base equals the 
difference of the squares of the other two sides and since the difference 
of two squares equals the product of the sum of the roots into their dif- 
ference, dividing 80? = 6400 by 200, we have 42, the difference of the 
hypotenuse and perpendicular, hence the hypotenuse i. e. the part 
broken off = 200+2+32+-2=116. Ans. 

I think the geometrical theorem that the square described on the 
hypotenuse of a right angled triangle is equal to the sum of the square 
described on the other two sides, or something equivalent to it, is essen- 
tial to the solution of the problem. ‘The second theorem used, I would 
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demonstrate thus. Let it be required to multiply the sum of any two 
numbers, as 4 and 2 by their difference. 

442 

4—2 

4+4x2 

274+4x2 

=a 

First we mnltiply the sum by the greater number and observe that 

the product consists of two parts, viz: the square of the greater num- 
ber and the product of the greater into the less ; but the multiplier which 
we have used is too great by the less number, hence the product is too 
great by as many times the multiplicand as there are units in the less 





number, thus multiplying by the less number, we have a product consist- 
ing of the square of the less, and the product of the greater into the 
less. Subtracting this from the former produc’, we have remaining as 
the true product, the square of the greater number to be diminished by 
the square of the less, Q. E. D. 

As the form of the product does not depend upon the value of the 
numbers this demonstration is general. E. C. Beacu. 

Albion Academy, May 17th. 


Solution of Problem 46.—a, b and ¢ are the 3 given perpendiculars 
and the three sides are represented by x, yandz According to the well 
known property of triangles, ‘double the square of a line drawn from 
any angle of a triangle to the opposite side, together with double the 
square of half that side, is equal to the sum of the squares of the other 
two sides,’’ that is 

Qa? + Ia =y? +2" 
2074+ 4y?=27 +2? 
227 +32=2*+y" 
or, y+e—fhar=2a* 
—hy'?+2?+2°=2)’, and 
w+ y?—he? = 2c? 
By taking the former of these equations from twice the sum of the two 
latter we have, 4a? + 12?=2(2b? 4 2c?—a?) consequently 
r=? 4/(U? +2c?—a?)and y=} ¥ (2a? + 2c?—b?) and 2z=§ 4/(2a? + 2b?—c’) 
Dodgevi:le, lowa Co. SaMuUEL CLEGG. 


Problem 53.—At what distance from the equator must a line be drawn 
parallel to the equator so that its length will be 21600 statute miles ; 
that is, where will one degree contain sixty statute miles ? M.C. 
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ROITORIAL MISCELLANY, 


© 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 





By request, we offer a few hints in regard to Teachers’ Associations. First 
they may appropriately be distinguished from Institutes. The latter are official, 
required by law, and now under the control of the County Superintendents, 
County or Town Associations are voluntary. The Co. Supt. may encourage their 
formation, may appropriately always be present to aid in their exercises, but he 
has no official cognizance of thei. 

ORGANIZATION.—Every county should organize, if it has not done so. Leta 
call issue from a few leading teachers; let a central place be named, where the 
people take a lively interest in schools, and will entertain those who assemble. 
A brief constitution may he presented by a committee who will readily find ex- 
isting constitutions to serve as helps in drawing up one. We print below, a 
form which seems to be a good one, copied from Mr. Bates’ little book, slightly 
altered * Let meetings be held, if possible, quarterly; if the county is large, 
they msy be held in different parts of the county, from time to time, to accom- 
modate all. 

Exercises.—A judicious selection of illustrative exercises in modes of teach- 
ing, short practical essays, pointed, good natured discussions, interspersed with 
singing and physical exercises, will be found most serviceable, Long winded, 
irrevelant lectares from gentlemen who get themselves invited, are not of much 
account. A good practical instructive lecture is of course a good thing; but 
don’t get bored. <A really superior recitation or declamation or two will not be 
amiss, but common, school-boy performances will not be protitable. If a truly 
model recitation with a trained class, can be introduced now and then, it will be 
eminently useful. In the arrangement of exercises, much depends upon the en- 
ergy, tact and good sense of the Executive Committee. The Presiding Officer 
should also be a dignified and discreet person, having some knowledge of par- 
liamentary rules. The Co. Supt. may be elected President, if thought vroper, 
but in that case he presides, nut in his official capacity, but is elected as a lead- 
ing educator in the county. 

RECESS AND Soctatity.—This should not be overlooked, The following from 
the pen of Alex. Clark, editor of the School Visttor, is much to the point: 

‘‘T attended an Institute not long since, where about one hundred teachers 
were assembled. Very few had ever met before in the same relations. The 
several lectures were able, and somewhat practical. The teachers seemed to be 


* METHOD OF TEACHERS’ INsTITUTES, and the Theory of Education. By Sam’! P. Bates, 
Deputy Supt. of Schoolsin Pa., aud author of “Institute Lectures.”” Published by A. 
8. Barnes & Burr, New York. Soid by Geo. Sherwood, 118, Lake St., Chicago. We have 
borrowed several hints from this book, which is equally applicable to the exercises of 
‘6 Associations *’ or “ Institutes.” 
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interested. Yet, when the hour for adjournment came, at noon or night, each 
one would course his lonely way silently to kis room. The lectures were long, 
and the faces were long. There was no genial spirit abroad to happify and to 
bless. Theories and technicalities took the place of smiles and song. And the 
time began to grow weary, until a teacher with a heart proposed to substitute a 
half-hour in social intercourse instead of a lecture. He struck the right key. 
The idea was new, but it was reasonable and right, and it was agreed to unani- 
mously. Such another shaking of hands and general acquaintance-making I 
never saw. It was the most profitable half-hour of the whole week. There 
seemed to be more life and love and earnestness in every subsequent exercise. 
I think, sir, if you should suggest the propriety of such an exercise, as the cul- 
tivation of our social faculties at Teachers’ Institutes, you would be faithfully 
remembered.” 

Question Box.—It is well to place a box near the entrance, or on the Secre- 
tary’s table, and request all who wish any questions answered, subjects discussed 
or explained, to reduce the matter to writing, and drop it in the Question Box. 
At stated times, let the Box be drawn from, and a portion of its contents taken 
up. Asa contribution to the “ Box,” to start with, we append the following 
from Dr. Barnard’s Journal of Education, and will continue the list from that and 
other sources, in one or more future numbers; important subjects may be as:ign- 
ed for Essays or Discussions at future meetings: 

TOPICS FOR ESSAYS OR DISCUSSIONS AT TEACHERS MEETINGS. 

1. The daily preparation which the teacher should bring to the school-room. 
2. The circumstances which make a teacher happy in school. 

3. The requisites of success in teaching. 

4. Causes of failure in teaching. 

5. The course to be pursued in organizing a school. 

6. The order of exercises or programme of recitations. 

7. The policy of promulgating a code of rules for the government of a school. 


8. The keeping of registers of attendance and progress. 

9. The duties of tne teacher to the parents ef the children and to school-officers. 

10. The opening and closing exercises of a school. 

11. Moral and religious instruction and influence generally. 

12. The best use of the Bible or Testament in school. 

13. Modes of promoting a love of truth, honesty, benevolence, and other virtues among 
children. 

14. Modes of promoting obedience to parents, respectful demeanor to elders, and gen- 
eral submission to authority. 

15. Modes of securing cleanliness of person and neatnesg of dress, respect for the 
school-room, courtesy of tone and language to companions, and gentleness of manners. 
16. Modes of preserving the school-house and appurtenances from injury and deface- 


ment. 
17. Length and frequency of recess. 


18. The games and modes of exercise and recreation to be encouraged during the re- 


cess and at intermission. 
19. Modes of preventing tardiness, and securing the regular attendance of children at 


school. 
20. Causes by which the health and constitution of children at school are impaired, 


and the best ways of counteracting the same. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE —~—— COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


To promote more effectually the cause of Public Education, and to our own 
Professional Improvement, we, who-e names are attached thereto, adopt the fol- 
lowing 

CONSTITUTION, 


Art. I. This Society shall be known as the Teachers’ Association. 
Art. If. The object of this Association shall be, the improvement of its members in the 


science of teaching, and in the most approved practice ; the diffusing of information upon 





the system of Common Schoo! Education among the people, and promoting harmony of 
feeling ; and the greatest possible advancement in scientific and general information. 
Art. III. Any teacher (or friend of education) may become a member of this Asso- 





by subscribing to the Constitution, and paying an annual fee of ; and honorary 
memberg may be elected by a majority of the regular members present at any regular 
meeting. 

Art. IV. The regular meetings of this Institute shall be held 
sugh times and places as shall be fixed by the Executive Committee. 

Art. V. The regular officers of this Institute shall be a President, three Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Secretary and Assistant Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor, aud an Executive 


in each year at 





Committee, and shall be elected annually on the first day of the first session in each 
year. 

rt. WI. It shall be the duty of the President, andin his absence, a Vice-President, 
to preside at all meetings of the Association, decide points of order, preserve due decorum, 
and regulate the exercises according to a programme jurnished him by the Institute. 

Art. VII. It shall be the duty of the Secretaries to keep a faithful record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Association, take down an abstract of the instruction, debates, essays, 
and lectures, record the report of the Auditor, and prepare certificates of membership, 

Art. VIII. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to keep an account with the Asso- 
ciation of all moneys received aud paid out, and to settle his accounts with the Auditer 
at the expiration of his term of office. 

Art. Xf. It shall be the duty of the Auditor to examine the accounts of the Trea- 
surer, and report to the Association tne condition of the treasury on the last day of the 
last session of the year. 

Art X. It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee, of whom the President and 
Secretary shall be ex-officio members, to fix the time and place for holding the Associa- 
tion—give at least three weeks’ previous notice of the same through the county papers 
or by handbill, and secure the services uf competent lectureis, instructors, essayists, and 
singers for conducting the exerciser. 

Art. XI. All regular officers shall be elected by ballot, and a majority shall elect. 

Art XII. Any of the provisions of this Constitution may be amended, and new arti- 
cles added thereto, at any regular meeting, by giving two days’ previous notice of the 
proposed amendment or addition, provided two-thirds of the members present vote in 
favor of such amenduient or addition. 


QUESTIONS IN PRACTICAL SURVEYING AND THEIR ANSWERS. 
A correspondent, Mr. Z. W. Burdick, of Pleasant Springs, sends us the ques- 
tions in surveying given below, with the request that we answer them, if con- 
venient, through the eslumns of the Journal of Education, The matters in- 
volved in these questions hardly lie within the scope of the Journal as we sup- 
pose, but we present them with pleasure because they may prove of interest to 
surveyors and land owners generally as well as to Mr. Burdick. 
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First Question. “In seeking for a corner where there is no stake to be found, 
and you have no bearing trees, I wish to know how to determine where tlie 
corner is when the bearings and distances are at variance with each other. Must 
I depend entirely upon the measurements, or partly upon both measurements 
and bearings ?” 

Second Question. ‘In fractional sections is an excess over, or deficiency un- 
der the government measurement to be divided between the entire and the frac- 
tional parts? If so, how ?” 

Answer to first Question. No rules which will apply to all cases can be given 
for ascertaining a corner from the field notes when they disagree with the bear- 
ng trees. Where the bearings and one of the distances agree with the bearing 
trees, and the other distance may be made to do so by the addition or subtraction 
of a half chain (the length cf the instrument of measure used in the field) or 
some multiple of a half chain, the refractory distance should be charged, and 
the corner located, accordingly. 

Sometimes a bearing is wrong from an error in the letter for one or both of the 
cardinal points, as, for instance, V 85E for S 85K, N45 W, for S45 £. 

Occasionally the first figure of a bearing seems to have been taken by the goy- 
ernment surveyor from the wrong side of the needle, as N 45 W for N 55 W, 
and so on. 

Errors of a degree or two or more sometimes occur in the bearings which can 
be accounted for only on the supposition of inaccuracy in taking the bearings or 
in noting them down. 

Mistakes sometimes arise in the copying, such as that of putting a 7 in the 
place of a 9, or an 8 in the place of a 3. 

The bearings from bearing trees should always be set off from the true meridian; 
or, more accurately, they should be set off with the same declination as that of 
the line run fo the corner sought. Which line this is, will be readily ascertained 
in any given case, from a reference to the method of running township boundaries 
and subdividing townships. It is of especial importance that the bearing should 
be set off with its proper declination, where but one tree was originally near 
enough the corner to be marked. 

Where errors which cannot be rectified are found in the field notes, the corner 
should be established according to the rules observed by the best surveyors, the 
same as if no bearing trees or monuments could be found. These rules are em- 
bodied in the s‘atute passed by our legislature last winter, Chapter 120, of the 
laws of 1862, sections 7 and 8. 

Answer to second Question. In fractional sections any excess or deficiency 
should be divided between the fractional and the full lots in proporticn to the 
number of acres in each. The practical method of doing this is given in sections 
5 and 6 of the act above referred to. In subdividing a fractional section accord- 
ing to this method, it is necessary to be furnished with the government measure- 
ments of the exterior lines, These are obtained from the government plots. 
The interior fractional lines of the section are computed from the exterior ones, on 
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the principle that a fractional quarter line is one half as long as the sum of the 
two sides of the section to which it is parallel, and similarly for the eighth and 
sixteenth lines. T. D.C. 


THE COMMENCEMENTS. 

Srare University, June 25, Out of a class originally embracing fourteen, 
only three remained for the triumph of “ Commencement Day.” Enlistments and 
the usual instablity of things among onr changeful people, had scattered the rest * 
His Excellency, Governor SALOMON made some earnest and well-received practi- 
cal suggestions, setting forth that the Fund which forms the endowment of the 
University, is a gift in trust, from the General Government to the State, and that 
the State is bound to maintain the University, although the latter is at present 
embarrassed in its finances. 

The presence of ex-Chancellor LarHRop gave added interest to the occasion. 
He addressed the Literary Societies in the evening upon the Grounds of Moral 
Obligation. The Address was a fine scholarly production. 

The faculty remains unchanged, and the Chancellorship is still vacant. Indeed 
it can scarcely be thought necessary, except for the dignity of the thing, to fill 
the place under existing circumstances. Prof. STERLING is the acting Head, or 
Dean of the Faculty. 

Not only are better times and the return of peace conditions of more growth 
and prosperity in this important educational agency of the State, but it cannot 
be too earnestly 1epeated that in order to insure any wide and solid growth, there 
must much more work be done lower down: in the more liberal maintenance of 
our High Schools and Academies, in some more adequate provision for the efficient 
Normal training of our Teachers, and in such an elevation in short of our whole 
system of Public Education, as will send ten young men to the University where 
one now goes. The most sensible thing fur the good of the University and the 
State, that we have heard proposed is the devotion of the south wing to a 
thorough going Normal School, the Normal Department of the University being 
of course organized; but the Regents have met and dispersed, and no action has 
been taken. Are they alive to the fundamental importance of such a measure? 


LAWRENCE University, June 25.—Of the Annaal Exercises, the Appleton 
Motor says. ‘‘On the whole, they have been of unusual interest. The weather 
was fine and the attendance large. An unusual number of visitors from abroad 
were present. Everybody seemed to be in good spirits.” 

We gather that nine young gentlemen received their first Degree, and at the 
Ladies’ Exhibition, a Graduating Class of ten took part. Dr. Cooke, formerly 
and for six years President of the Institution, was present to greet and encourage 
his old friends, and Dr. Eddy of Chicago contributed to the enjoyment and bene- 
fits of the season. The Baccalaureate Sermon, by President Mason; the Philo- 
sophical Oration—‘ Heart above Head,” by J. E, Daviss, one of the Graduates, 
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and the Poem by Miss M. A. A. Pinney, a Lady Graduate, seem to have been 
received with much favor. 

Of the present prospects of this Institution, we are nct informed. It has felt 
the general pressure of the times. The exemption of its lands from taxation— 
a boon obtaiued from the Legislature last winter by Prest. Mason—affords we 
suppose some measure of relief. We trust this frontier College will weather the 
hard times, and go forward in growth and usefulness. 


Betwit CoLLeGeE—held its Annual Commencement on Wednesday, July 9th, 
though the exercises of the week began with President Chapin’s Baccalaureate 
Sermon on Sabbath afternoon, on ‘Greatness as measured by a man’s moral 
character and influence.” It was an admirable discourse and well suited to the 
occasion. 

Rev. Mr. Walton, of Rockford, delivered an Address before the Missionary 
Society on Sabbath evening, taking for his theme the Gospel as the great power 
to help on the World’s progress toward perfection, treating it in a stirriug, en- 
couraging and vivid manner. 

Monday evening, Prof: Butler of the State University, gave the Archean So- 
ciety a discourse in his peculiarly rich vein, on the Characteristics of the True 
Scholar. 

Tuesday afternoon was occupied with Prize Declamations by a few members 
of the Sophomore and Freshman Classes. The speaking was excellent and evi- 
denced judicious and thorough training. Prizes were given to D. D. Hill, of 
Wauwatosa, of the Freshman class, and N. L. Rood, of Osage, Iowa, of the 
Sophomores. In the evening, Rev. Joseph Collie of Delavan, of the first class 
graduated, in 1851, delivered an Address before the Alumni, in which with com- 
pact and wellarranged argument and torcible illustration he reasoned that “Fealty 
to Duty should limit and bound all our efforts for Distinction.” Mr. Alexander 
Kerr, of the class of 1855, for sometime a teacher in Georgia, and now principal 
of the High School in Roscoe, Ilinois, also read a Poem, in which, with touches 
of pathos, of irony, of humor, with lights and shadows, he painted some Pic- 
tures of Peace and War. 

Wednesday, at 10 o’clock, began the performances of the graduating class 16 
in number, at the large aud finely finished Congregational Church, where for the 
first time the exercises were held under a roof. It was generally agreed that the 
orations were of the highest order of merit, showing maturity of thought, ripe 
scholarship, the governing iniluence of noble principles, and careful rhetorical 
training The class is one of the best, as it is the largest, yet graduated. After 
the conferring of the degrees, the Alumni, to the number of over 30, the Fac- 
ulty and T.ustees and invited friends of the College, about 100 in all, proceeded 
to the Bushnell House, where they had an excellent dinner and enjoyed a fine 
time with toasts and speeches by members of the Faculty and various classes, 
and by Prot. Butler, Treasurer Hastings and Superintendent Pickard. A social 
evening gathering at President Chapin’s closed the day. 
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The exercises of the week testified that the College is doing a noble work, in 
which it deserves a generous support. 

The anniversary of the sister institution—RockrorD FemALe SEMINARY—oc- 
curred the following day, a class of twelve graduating there, and the exercises 
being of the highest and most interesting character. —|[Com. 


Racine Cottece.—The Eighth Annual Commencement of this Institution 
occurred on Thursday, July 10th. Peculiar interest attached to the occasion, it 
being the first Commencement since the incorporation into the College of the 
Preparatory or Collegiate Department of the Institution at Nashotah. ‘‘ Nashotah 
House” is now entirely a Theological Institution. 

Six young gentlemen participated in the Exercises, and received their Degree. 
All the parts were creditably sustained, no one being pre-eminent. 

After the conferring of Degrees, Prizes Were awarded to some twenty young 
men and lads, as First and Second in their respective classes. A brief Address 
was made to the successful competitors by the venerable Bishop Kemper.—Com. 


NOTES OF SCHOOLS. 

PLATTEVILLE ACADEMY.—The Anniversary Exercises of this Institution oc- 
curred on Friday, June 27th. Four pupils received the Diplomas awarded at this 
Institution upon the completion of a prescribed course of study. Representa- 
tives of other classes appered in the Exercises. It has been my good fortune 
to attend many similar exercises at this Institution, but in none have I been 
more interested than in this. The Academy Hall was most beautifully decorated. 
The Literary Exercises were generally good. The Valedictory by a young gen- 
tleman connected with this school two or three years since was very well con- 
ceived and well rendered. 

The Address before the Philozwtean Society was delivered by Harlan M. 
Page a student of the Academy previous to 1850. His subject was Patience and 
was handled with admirable adaptation to the times. He closed with many 
touching aliusions to the early history of the Institution and remembrances of its 
early friends, now passed to their reward. 

This school has been in successful operation for more than 16 years. Its last 
Catalogue shows an attendance of 200 pupils during the year, 

George M. Guernsey A. M. is Principal, and Miss Fanny 8. Joslyn is still, as 
she has been for more than 12 years, Preceptress.—[CoM. 


TarTon Corneciate Seminary, (Grant Co.)—We have received the “ Of- 
fering,” for May, 1862, which is somewhat unique in character, serving several 
purposes besides that of a catalogue of the Institution. It contains a system of 
Elocution, a Synopsis of Mathematical Science, and various other matters, not to 
overlook a complimentary notice of the Journal. The work is protected we ob- 
serve by copy-right, so that we feel diffident about making extracts. During the 
past year, 299 pupils of all grades appear to have been in attendance, The 
Principal, Mr. Davip Parsons, is also the Supt. of Grant Co. 
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Kenosna Hiau Scnoon.—The Anniversary Exercises of this School upon 
Friday, July 11th, attracted a larger audience than has ever before convened there, 
on asim'lar occasion. Twelve students received Diplomas, six ladies and six 
gentlemen. The class was a very good one. The people of Kenosha have rea- 
gon to be proud of this school. Mr. I. Srons, who has taken the place of Mr 
CoNATTY, now a Captain in the 1st Wisconsin Cavalry, has very quietly secured 
the confidence and hearty support of the patrons of the school. He is deserv- 
edly popular. 

All the pupils acquitted themselves well in the Graduating Exercises, The 
distinctness with which most of the young ladies read was very commend- 
able. The large Hall was quite tastefully decorated. Among the decora- 
tions was one appropriate and touching. The name of our late Governor was 
wrought in evergreen, surmounted by a crown with the inscription “ Liperty.” 
This was peculiarly appropriate, since Gov. Harvey commenced his career in this 
State ag a Teacher, at Kenosha. 

The address to the graduates and to the citizens was delivered upon the eve- 
ning previous by Hon. J. M. Grecory, of Michigan, His address was full of 
sound thought and replete with valuable suggestions. 

At the close of the Exercises on Fraday, brief addresses were made by Mr. 
Stone, Principal of the School, and by Superintendent Pickard. ‘ 

The music furnished for the occasion was excellent, and reflected credit upon 
the singers of Kenosha.—[Com. 


RacinE HicH Scuoor, July 11.—Six young ladies and two young gentlemen 
participated in the Exercises consequent upon finishing the prescribed course of 
study. The Advocate says their pieces were “gracefully written and very cred- 
itable to the school,” and congratulates Mr. Bristol and his assistants on ‘the 
success attending the Graduating Exercises.” 


Foxp pu Lac Higu Scnoot,—Although retrenchment is the order of the day 
and some few of our cities and inlaid towns are dispensing with their more ad- 
vanced schools, yet to the credit of Fond du Lac be it said, her High School is 
still continued in all its vigor and efliciency. Like some other schools of our 
State, this institution has been so long in motion, that many have already com- 
pleted their course and are now living witnesses as to its usefulness. 

Much of the week past has been spent in the examination of classes, and it 
was the privilege of your correspondent to listen to a few of the recitations; and 
being a stranger and therefore free to speak, he would mention a class in Sallust 
that showed marks of close drilling and fine scholarship. Mathematics has gen- 
erally been accorded to Mr. Peabody as his peculiar province, but he seems 
equally at home in the languages. The term closed with the customary rhetori- 
cal exercises, which though destitute of all display, evinced commendable pro- 
gress. 

The graduating class consisted of four—the school having furnished its full 
quota for the war. But the agreeable surprise was reserved to the last—the pre- 
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sentation by the School to the Teachers; a beautiful service of plate was pre- 
sented Mr. Peabody—a cake basket and daguerreotype album to his two assist- 
ants respectively. None acquainted with the High School of this city but can 
commend the zeal, the activity, the scholarship of its present corps of teachers— 
and bespeuk for them the fostering regard and hearty co-opezation of every ciuizen. 
Fond du Lae, July 3d, 1862. A TRAVELER. 


Beruin.—We are pleased to obtain the following from a correspondent:— 
“During the Summer Term, which has recently closed, the High School has 
prospered finely, under the direction of Mr. G, F, Fletcher, recently of Beloit, 
but formerly from Augusta, Maine. Mr. Fletcher is a man of euergy, education, 
and piety, and his guod discipline, and constant activity in the school-room, have 
won tor him many warm friends here. He is engaged for another year. He has 
been assisted during the past term by Miss Hattie DeRienner, of this place, and 
graduate of the “ Milwaukee Female Cullege.” 

Mr, John Megran still wor.hily fills the position of Principal cf one of the 
Intermediate Departments, where his services are to be somewhat rewarded by 
an increase of salary during the coming year. The other teachers are the Miszes 
Megran, Dewey, Wadsworth, and Miller, all of whom have seemed to work 
earnestly and diligently to make their respective Departments ‘* what they should 
be.” 

Our excellent Ciry Supt., Mr. E, M. Wadsworth has labored very efficiently 
for their benefit for several years past, and certainly can now view the Public 
Schools of Berlin, in a very prosperous condition.” 

Dr, Angear, the predecessor of Mr. Fletcher, has returned to the practice of 
his profession, being skilled to minister to the body as well the mind. 


OxrorD, (Marquette Co.)—The school here is in charge of Miss Ricu, whom 


the xpress speaks of as “an experienced and well-tried teacher.” 


Frrenpsuip, (Adams Co.)—The Independent speaks very favorably of the 
condition of the school here, in charge of Miss Henduick. 


Mapison.—We have noticed an expedient in this city for relieving the crowded 
state of some of the primary rooms: of 80 pupils for instance in charge of one 
teacher, one half attend in the morning, and the other in the afternoon. This 
not only enables the teacher to do something with them, but realizes, for the pu- 
pils, the “three hours a day” system. The plan works well. The schools are 
now under the superintendence of Mr. ©, H. Anan. The teachers in charge 
are: Mr. Potter and Misses Quiner, Hough and Crocker in the ist Ward, Mrs, Ab- 
bott and Misses Grannis and Kavyenaugh in the 3d Ward, Miss Rowell in the 2d, 
and Miss Ware in the ‘‘ rural district.” 


Fort ATKinsoy.—Mr. J. K. Purdy has remained in charge during the past year, 
in the Hast District, haying an Assistant in the High School and one teacher in 
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each of the lower rooms—the Intermediate and Primary. Upwards of forty pu- 
pils are usuxlly in attendance upon the High School from outside the district, 
which speaks well for its reputation and efficieny. The school in the district on 
the west side of the river is not graded and is not doing as well consequently. 


Minera Pornt.—The High School of this city is not in operation this season, 
but a Private School, embracing various grades of pupils, is maintained by Mr. 
J. E. Pillsbury, late Principal of the High School, 


Porrage.—A new school house is to be erected here, at a cost of $5000. Dr. 
Magoffin is still quietly and efficiently at work. 


BRIGGSVILLE, (Marquette Co.)—Mr. J. M. Liscom has charge of the school at 


this place. 


Det Pratriz, (Adams Co.)—This pleasant rural village has a good frame 
school house. Miss Jenny Sprague is now teacher. 


Detton.—Miss B. V. Older is now in charge of the school at this place. 


Sparta.—We see by the Lagle, that Mr. W. N. Mason, recently at La Crosse, 
is to take charge of the High School. There is a commendable educational spirit 
in this thriving village, and the village will thrive all the more for it. 


FROM AND OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Fonp pu Lac Co.—At the April Examinations there were 250 applicants for 
Teachers’ Certificates. Certificates were granted to 237. Of that number 45 
were young men who did not design to teach this summer. Five others are from 
adjoining counties, mostly Green Lake, who had schools engaged and are now 
teaching out of this county. Some eight or ten did not design teaching at all, 
but went through the examination for their own gratification merely—thus leay- 
ing about 165 professed candidates for the 170 or 180 schools of the county, this 
summer. All of the certificates issued, except 6, were of the 3d grade. Of the 
said six, three only were of the Ist grade. * * * * * ® 

At the close of each examination, I gave a charge to the Teachers, in regard 
to modes of instruction and discipline in the schools, and endeavored to impress 
them with importance of strict fidelity in the performance of all their duties. I 
stated to them the deficiencies their examination had disclosed, specifying in what 
branches they were deficient, and also, that at the next examination, the tests 
applied, would be made more severe, and the standard of qualification would 
probably be raised; * * * * * — that the design of the law, 
now, was to elevate the character of the Public Schools—which could be ac- 
complished only, in the first place, by raising the standard of qualification of 
teachers—and, in the second place, by paying greater attention to the true ob- 
jects for which children are sent to school, which are, the improvement of their 
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minds, the improvement of their morals, and the improvement of their manners. 
That these two last objects especially had been greatly neglected—and in conse- 
quence of such neglect, the common schools had been kept in low repute—that 
now, 2 great change was sought to be effected in these respects, and that the 
efficiency of the teachers was the chief agency to be relied on, to effect such a 
change—hence teachers had a great and important work before them, and should 
feel impelled to great exertion to qualify themselves for that work. 
E. Root, Co. Supt. 


Catumet Co.—I am on my tour among the schools of this county, getting ac- 
quainted with the teachers and their patrons, and although it is becoming acom- 
mon saying, I trust it is not a tiresome one, I find our teachers as a general thing 
earnestly at work, and laboring too, with a determination to improve, especially 
in “Theory of Teaching.” Almost every teacher is a reader of the “ Journal of 
Education,” but obtained almost exclusively from District Clerks. I hope to ob- 
tain a fair list of subscribers, among our teachers during our Institute next fall. 
Heretofore my efforts have failed. A, W. Hasmonb, Co. Supt. 


» 


GREEN Lake Co.—Says the Berlin Courant: “Thus far throughout the State 
with but few exceptions, the new or county System of Superintending Schools 
is meeting with decided success, and we are glad to hear that Green Lake County 
is not among the exceptions. We hear favorable reports from different sources, 
and last week had the pleasure of a brief interview with the Co. Supt. Mr. 
Horr has devoted most of his time to the work and is able to report encouraging 
progress. With two or three exceptions, all the schools in the county are pro- 
gressing satisfactorily — eminently so compared with previous years in some of 
the towns. As teaching grows to be a profession, an effort will be made to raise 
the grade of improvement, which can be done more successfully by the present, 
than by the old system. 


Wavpaca Co.—I have just returned from a circuit in the eastern part of this 
county. Some schools, even in small districts, are in a very good condition. 
But there are some without life. Some of the teachers must be displaced by 
better ones, Our best scholars are often very poor teachers, and I shall use all 
my strength and experience to effect an alteration in the management of the 
schools. J. WERNLI, Co. Supt. 


La Crosse Co.—I have the pleasure to inform you that the system of Co. 
Supt’s is giving general satisfaction, both among the people and the Teachers of 
this county. I am now engaged in visiting the schools and I am happy to say 
that there is much more interest manifest, on the part of teachers and pupils, 
than I have heretofore seen. After rejecting one-third ot the applicants, I think 
T have a fair class of teachers. If all the teachers would take the * Journal,’ 
thny would derive much valuable information from it, and I am endeavoring to 
nstil) the same into their minds, P. 8. ELWELL, Co. Supt. 











